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LA ROSE DU BAL. 


This poor flower of the rose ; 
All its pride, its fashion, spent ; 
Shrivelled up; bereft of scent ; 
Once such sweetness could unclose ! 


This sad blossom, that hath lain, 
For an hour or so of grace, 
Twixt her bosom and her face ! 

Dare we treat it with disdain ? 


Dainty was its shell-like hue, 
As her shell-like ears, I vow. 
Dainty texture, tincture, now 

Vainly for your grace we sue! 


Think of all, that Nature wrought, 
Studious of this pretty flower ; 
Prodigal of sun and shower ; 

Careless, though its end be naught : 


Careful only it should grow 
Into worthiness to deck, 
lair itself, a fairer neck ; 
Flourish there an hour, and go. 


Dropped amid the dancing feet ! 
Saved to turn a verse like this ! 
Lay it gently, with a kiss, 

’Mid the fire’s absorbing heat : 


Into elemental dust 
Watch it purely burn away. 
Julia, when we’ve had our day, 
Chastely so we'll pass, I trust ! 


SELWYN IMAGE, 











MANIPUR BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


ANIPUR is a small state lying between Assam and’ Burmah, and 
surrounded on all sides by range after range of hills, varying from 
2,000 ft. to 3,000 ft. in height. Less than a year ago it was a place of which 
few had ever heard, but the events which occurred there in the latter days of 
March, 1891, brought the country into such prominence, that now the name 
of Manipur is as well-known to the world in general as that of any other 
native state in our Indian Empire. The actual valley of Manipur, or 
Imphal, as it is more properly called, is not very large, but the district 
which owns the same name, and was under the sway of a native Rajah, 
extends over some hundred and fifty square miles. 

But the hills around are so inaccessible and so thickly overgrown with 
jungle, that the Manipuris prefer settling in the valley and leaving the 
mountainous regions to the Nagas and other wild-hill tribes. Of these 
there are a great number: those living in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the valley are for the most part hard-working, peaceable folk, but there 
are others inhabiting the hills on the borders of Manipur who are lawless 
and uncivilised to the last degree. ‘These, like the rest, owed a nominal 
submission to the Maharajah of Manipur, but they were too far from the 
capital and too well protected by the hills among which they dwelt to fear 
anything from the ruler of the land; so they raided on their neighbours, 
murdered their less powerful brethren, and waged war with their enemies, 
undisturbed by any one; and only when they travelled down into the 
valley itself and there committed similar depredations, were they ever 
pursued and punished if caught. In nine cases out of ten pursuit ended 
in failure, and the offenders escaped through the jungle to their mountain 
fastnesses, there to lie low until all fear of discovery and retribution was 
over. 

The Manipuris are descendants, so tradition says, of these Naga tribes. 
but they will tell you, should you ask them, that they are descended from 
the gods themselves, and are the strictest of strict Hindus. But be that 
as it may, they are a most bigoted race, adhering to the most trivial letter 
of the law. The Royal Family, who governed the country at the time of 
the rebellion, belonged by caste to the Brahmins. In consequence, they 
lived solely on rice and vegetable produce, and though the lower orders 
allowed themselves fish, the Maharajah and his family would as soon have 
eaten the flesh of the cow, their most sacred animal, as pollute themselves 
by eating fish. All the many forms and ceremonies observed by the high 
caste tribes of India were the order of the day amongst the Manipuris. 


Every year on the appointed day in August the Juggernauth car was 
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dragged through the city by the enthusiastic inhabitants. The Maharajah 
himself, with his seven brothers, arrayed in priestly garments, mounted the 
platform of the enormous structure and offered sacrifices to the gods in the 
sight of all the people. Meanwhile the car was drawn through the length 
and breadth of the capital by hundreds of citizens, while smaller copies of it 
followed at a respectful distance. On other days in the year, appointed as 
feast days in honour of special gods, religious services went on during the 
whole twenty-four hours, accompanied sometimes by much dancing and 
merrymaking, and at others by long fasts and sad music. So much for the 
religion of Manipur. 

In the days of which I write, the country was governed nominally by 
a Maharajah, but in reality by eight princes, of whom the famous 
Senaputti was undoubtedly chief. There is an old maxim to the effect that 
‘‘too many cooks spoil the broth’, and it was certainly true in this case. 
Each of the brothers wished to be chief. All had their offices and titles, 
but the weak were envious of the strong, and endless petty disputes 
resulted. This state of things had existed for years with little or no effect 
beyond making the post of British Politica] Agent no easy one to fill. But 
there is little doubt that a storm had been gathering for some time previous 
to the outbreak in September, 1890, which resulted in the dethronement of 
the reigning Maharajah, Soor Chundra Singh, and was the foundation for the 
serious disturbances of the following March. Chundra Singh abdicated, 
taking with him threc brothers, which left four to govern the State. These 
four assumed the titles of those who had gone, and the Senaputti or 
Jubraj, as he now styled himself, became practically ruler, though his elder 
brother took the title of Maharajah. 

As a people the Manipuris were, perhaps, little removed in point of 
civilization from the Nagas whom they affected to despise. They lived in 
primitive houses built of mud, and thatched with dried grass. Few of 
these dwellings contained more than three rooms, but a Manipuri house, 
as a rule, had only two. All the hard work was done by the women, who 
worked in the fields, wove cloth for their own clothes as well as for those 
worn by their husbands and children, and followed the plough. And in 
the evening every woman in Manipur, or living within a ten mile radius of 
the capital, was expected to appear in the public market. Seated in long 
rows, they sold or exchanged wares with their fellow countrywomen, and 
no man was ever allowed to sell anything in these bazaars. 

The revenue of the state as regards actual money was small. The 
British Government paid 500 rupees a month to the Maharajah, in 
accordance with one of the terms of a treaty made with the State as far 
back as 1834, when the Kubo Valley, a part of Burmah belonging at the 
time to Manipur, was made over to the Burmese Commissioners. The 500 


rupees mentioned were paid monthly by our Government as compensation, 


some of the villages belonging to Manipur paid revenue, but as a rule the 
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inhabitants were obliged to bring into the palace a yearly supply of rice 
and other land produce, in return for which they got their land rent free. 
In addition, there was a system called ‘* Lalup” which obliged every man in 
Manipur to perform acertain number of days’ labour for the State. Some had 
to carry loads of merehandise to and from Cachar and Kohima for trading 
purposes ; others mended the roads and bridges; others carried Ministers of 
State about in doolies or litters whenever they went out ; and others served 
as buglers in the army. There were of course many other kinds of 
‘“TLalup” in addition to these. On the whole, the people seemed very 
happy under the Maharajah’s government. A durbar was held in the 
palace every day, at which offences were tried and punished by the different 
princes and ministers. Any cases in which a British subject was concerned 
were tried by the Political Agent. 

The Manipuris were as a rule fond of sport and all manly exercises ; 
they were taught to ride from babyhood, and chief among their amusements 
was of course polo. All the Royal Family played, from the Maharajah 
downwards, and the Senaputti was renowned for his strength and skill in 
the game. The princes were all keen sportsmen, and two or three of them 
first-rate shots. Big game was scarcely found in the valley at all, though 
an occasional tiger was shot on the road between Cachar and Manipur ; 
deer were plentiful, and there is a peculiar kind known as the Manipuri 
deer which is found nowhere else. April and May were the special months 
for shooting them, and they were found in the swamps surrounding the 
logtak, a large lake in the south of the valley. Wild duck and geese 
abounded on this lake during the winter months, and certainly nowhere in 
the world could larger quantities of water fowl be found, and the shooting 
was grand. 

Until the events of last March took place, doing away with all the old 
established laws and customs, Manipur was on the whole as well-managed 
a country as it could be. Abuses of all kinds existed, as they will ever 
exist in any country under the sun, but the mass of the people were happy 
and contented, living their hard-working yet careless lives, with little to 
trouble their peace of mind. It remains to be seen how they will develop 
in the future under the new régime, in which British law and British 
guidance must of necessity have so large a share. 

But in looking back and thinking of the peaceful days that were, one 
is rather inclined to regret the changes that have been brought about, and 


exclaim, ‘* The pity of it! The pity of it—!!” 


ETHEL Sr. CLAIR GRIMWOOD. 
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A PLEA FOR THE COTTAGER. 


HERE are 800,000 agricultural labourers in the country. The winter 
exhibition of ‘* Rus in urbe” was full ofinstruction. The absence of 
the labourer did not take away from the vratsemblance of the representa- 
tion. An aged statesman was placed on the stage to tell the audience that 
he had thought of the cottager fifty-two years ago, and though more press- 
ing engagements had intervened to occupy his attention since, yet he 
distinctly remembered having mentioned him in his first election address, 
and he would not forget him in his last. It had been arranged that the 
speaker was not to be committed to anything, so he added that he could 
not undertake to define the time when the agricultural question should be 
discussed in Parliament nor to pledge himself toany particular policy. The 
performers alllaughed andcheered. Thecottagers, when they read in the news- 
papers what had been said, were disappointed, for they had many grievances. 
In this article we intend to deal with only one department of a large 
subject, namely, the provisions of a bill read a second time in the House of 
Commons last session. It was proposed to authorise local authorities to 
borrow money at three per cent. from the Government; to purchase land ; 
to mark it out into small holdings ; to place upon it occupiers; to require 
the occupiers to refund one-quarter of the purchase money at once and to 
pay four per cent. on the remainder, which was to be held as an unredeem- 
able mortgage. ‘The occupier was to provide all buildings and permanent 
improvements, and to pay rates and taxes; but he was restrained from sub- 
letting or sub-dividing his tenement, nor might he alienate it either by will 
or sale except asa whole. He was also restrained from using it for other 
than agricultural purposes. Should the land rise in value the local 
authority had the option of re-entry, taking over the improvements at a 
valuation and repaying the original fourth part of the purchase money. 
A very summary method of ejectment was provided in case of non-payment of 
rent. The size of the small holding was to be from two acres to fifty. Such 
is a concise description of a novel system of tenure proposed to be established 
by Act of Parliament. 
Let us go back a hundred years. In January, 1794, the Earl of 
Winchelsea addressed a letter to the President of the old Board of Agricul- 
ture ‘¢on the advantages of cottagers renting land”. 


“ Nothing is so beneficial to them and to the landowners as their having land to 
be occupied by keeping cows. By this means the libourers and their families live 
better, are more contented and more attached to their situation; it gives them a sort 
of independence which makes them set a higher value upon their character. In the 
neighbourhood in which | live, the men so circumstanced are almost always considered 
the most to be depended upon and trusted. . . . I believe there are seventy or 
eighty labourers on my estate in Rutland who keep from one to four cows.” (Comm. 
to the Bd. of \gri., 1797.) 

We can endorse from personal experience in Shropshire at the present 


time what Lord Winchelsea wrote of Rutlandshire. There are now in 
England and Wales 250,oco small holdings. The stock belonging to the 
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occupiers is returned as 550,000 cows; 650,000 sheep; 450,000 pigs ; and 
gg,000 horses. Fifty-five per cent. of our farms are under twenty acres, and 
seventy per cent. are under fifty acres. 

Given a small holding of grass, sufficiently furnished, and large enough 
to carry two cows, the success of the occupier depends on certain condi- 
tions; the three most important shall be mentioned :— 


1. He must have saved £20 or thereabouts tostart with. 


2. He must continue to receive weekly wages. 
3. He must have married a woman who understands dairy work. 


Under such circumstances he will prosper and his children will rise in the 
world. Observing the success which almost invariably follows such small 
holders, some persons have desired to make the practice universal, and in 
their hurry have overlooked the conditions which have made it successful. 
They have forgotten the fact that England does not possess the same sort 
of soil and climate everywhere—that what has gradually grown up in one 
place cannot be suddenly established in another. They have scarcely 
realised the outlay necessary to set up a new five-acre holding after the 
land has been acquired. It costs £200, or £40 an acre. This includes a 
cottage, with three bed-rooms, a kitchen, a back kitchen, an oven, a boiler, 
a milk pantry, a pump, a cow-house for two cows, a calf’s kit, two pig-sties, 
a cart-shed, a garden with fifteen fruit trees, and the division of the five 
acres into three closes. 

The true economy of a rural parish consists not in the sameness or 
equality, but in the difference and variety of the holdings. If we 
crystallized any one grade of life we should have achieved a failure. The 
rise from a cottage and garden to a cottage and cow-land is a step, but it is 
not the last step. The rise to a self-supporting farm is another step further 
in a continuous advance towards the occupation of a large farm conducted 
on scientific principles, with a staff of skilled workmen, with the finest 
machinery and with pedigree stock, and supported by a capital of many 
thousands. The ascent in the agricultural scale must be made by many 
and easy gradients. 

We now call attention to an interesting experiment made in 1846. In 
that year ** The National Land Company” was floated. Its object was 
‘to teach Governments the truth that upon the restoration of the land to 
the people depends the peace, prosperity and greatness of nations’. The 
method of achieving this laudable object was to purchase farms and sub- 
divide them into holdings of two, three or four acres. The prospectus 
proved beyond a doubt that three acres could easily produce a gross return 
of £95 a year, that the expenditure would be £51, that there would remain 
a profit of £44 per annum, ‘after consumption and the best of good living ”. 
The company was started under the fairest auspices, thousands of simple 
people, inhabitants chiefly of towns, were allowed to embark in the enter- 


prise. ‘Three farms were purchased and divided into small holdings. 


Cottages were built for {100 apiece. The tenants were selected by ballot. 
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The average rent was £3 6s. an acre, including the cottage. The occupiers 
were to obtain the freehold by means of deferred payments. In five years 
the affairs of the company were wound up under the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament passed for the purpose of relieving the luckless tenants. 
A commissioner was sent down to report on the reasons of the failure. 
He reported: ‘“‘ No one having no other means can get a living and pay rent 
out of the best three acres by the spade.” A shepherd who knew the 
land well was of opinion ‘‘that no man could get a living though he had 
not to pay rent”. A farm labourer when questioned as to whether he 
could get a living off five acres, said he should like to have the ‘‘Saturday”’, 
that is the week’s wages to fall back upon. The common complaint was, 
‘What with rent, rates and taxes we are eaten up”, yet £6 12s. cannot be 
considered exorbitant for a cottage and two acres. To the question, ‘‘ Are 
any of the original allottees on the land?” the answer was, ‘* Well, not 
upon the land, but there is one on the Union, and another in the Union”. 
(Agri. Com., Vol. 5., app. to Mr. Doyle’s report, p. 68.) 

Why did disaster fall upon the well-intentioned promoters of this 
philanthropic company ? Because they did not understand the ABC of the 
problem they affected to solve. Their small holdings were all clustered 
together instead of being distributed. Their tenants were not carefully 
selected. Townsfolk, who had not proved either their thriftiness or their 
knowledge of husbandry, were put upon the land. They were under the 
impression apparently that if land anda spade were put into anybody’s 
possession he could get a living. They had no idea of the necessity of 
weekly wages; and they ignored altogether the paramount importance 
of the co-operation of the wives. 

It is curious to observe that at the present moment two Parliamentary 
Commissions are sitting for the purpose of removing the rural population 
from two portions of the United Kingdom, the crofters from the Highlands, 
the Irish peasantry from the South-west of Ireland, by migrating and 
emigrating the inhabitants and consolidating their holdings. Sub-division 
has evidently gone too far in some country places. 

In Irance there are eight million peasant proprietors, of whom three 
millions are excused the land-tax, owing to extreme indigence. The French 


peasantry are flocking to the towns—and with what result on the country 





districts which are thus being ‘‘depopulated”’ ? The wages of agricultural 
labour are everywhere rising, and those who remain behind are better off. 

A similar disposition to live in towns has long attracted the notice of 
American and Colonial statesmen. Two-thirds of the population of 
Australia live within the postal districts of Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
and Brisbane. 

In Cornwall, where there are by far the largest proportion of small 
holdings in England, the rural population shows the largest diminution- 
The horizon of the peasant’s son is enlarged—why should he look only to 


his own parish or to his father’s occupation as the limitation to his ambi- 
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tion: the whole world is before him. So let it be. Let us give him a 
helping hand instead of pulling him back. Legislation and natural causes 
and foreign competition have combined to depress the condition of those 
who live by the land. - A cottager is better off with {200 in his pocket than 
with the freehold of his cottage. A yeoman is better off with £5,000 at his 
bankers, than with 200 acres of land. No country gentleman thrives on his 
rents. ‘Savernakes” are white elephants. Agriculture is most flourish- 
ing where the farming interest is most largely supplemented by other 
sources of income. 

A thorough-going scheme for transplanting a portion of our town popu- 
lation to the country might, for the time, be beneficial to the landowners 
and farmers. The value of land would be enhanced, and as the supply of 
labour would be artificially increased, so the wages of labour would be 
diminished. But the rural labourer can hardly be expected to welcome a 
plan which would lower his weekly wage. The 250,000 existing small 
holders can hardly be expected to welcome competitors provided by Act of 
Parliament. The ratepayers of the towns can hardly be expected to 
acquiesce in taxation levied for the purpose of thinning their streets. 

We have dealt with small holdings of grass-land. As to the self- 
supporting arable farm of thirty acres, worked by the occupier and his 
family, we will only say that the capital outlay on the landlord’s part re- 
quired for the buildings on such a farm is about £400. The occupier’s 
capital should be about £100. Absolute ruin is the fate of a man who 
takes land without capital. 

Let then, the promoters of the scheme we have been discussing realise 
the difficulty of a public authority selecting suitable tenants, and the cruelty 
of placing unsuitable tenants on the land: the necessity to small occupiers 
both of capital and of weekly wages, and of a wife who can manage cows: 
the unwisdom of throwing the cost of buildings and repairs on the tenant. 
An impecunious landlord is an incumbrance, but there is a more injurious 
creation of human selfishness than he, and that is a rich rent-receiver who 
will not spend anything on his property. The local authority is to be 
placed in the latter position, a mortgagee relieved from the equity redemp- 
tion, but authorised to appropriate the ‘*unearned increment”. The 
restrictive clauses proposed are contrary to the spirit of modern economists, 
and are certain to be unpopular. But the supreme question which over- 
shadows all others is the prospect of a general reduction of agricultural 
wages being established by the machinery of an Act of Parliament. The 
migration of country people to the towns has raised the wages of agricul- 
ture, their removal back to the country will lower them. 

We who have lived among the cottage homes of England, who know 
their inmates well, who sympathise with their difficulties and with their 
aspirations, we cannot quietly and without protest allow the friends of many 


years to become the victims of the hucksters of political quackeries. 


STANLEY LEIGHTON. 











THE LIFEBOAT SERVICE. 


VERY now and again, when storms of unusual severity burst on our 
Coasts, public attention becomes aroused, and the Lifeboats—the 
heroism of the crews, their pluck, and perhaps the sad story of some 
are the topics of the day. When a disaster occurs, a general 





disaster 
wish ‘to hang somebody” is the outcome of the sympathy of a few; and 
following a universal law, those who have never given the Lifeboat In- 
stitution the smallest help, and who are absolutely ignorant of the causes 
of the loss, are those who are loudest in their condemnation. ‘The ex- 
pression of their wrath relieves their consciences, and is the only relief 
within their reach. 

There is, however, no service in the world where danger is so con- 
stantly present. It is more distinctly than any other a service of danger, 
and no human power can make it anything else. 

It is often and often the unequal contest of finite man and Infinite 
Power. The wind howls round our houses inland, and we dwell upon the 
dangers of falling chimney-pots, or the branches of trees; but to stand on 
the shore in a real storm is an experience that can never be forgotten. No 
description gives an adequate idea of it. The height of the waves lashed 
into fury, the blinding snow, hail or sleet, the roar and din of the mass of 
water, the fruitless efforts of human beings trying to be heard, all-voices 
being overpowered by the frightful uproar of the elements. . . . Then, 
in the midst of this, to see a crew cheerfully jumping into the Lifeboat, 
and though perhaps beaten back more than once, still facing the known 
danger, and again and again putting their strength and their lives at the 
service of a vessel in distress, straining every nerve to be in time to save 
the human beings crying out for help, though almost despairing of succour 
or of their cry being heard. . . . Such a sight fills one with thankful- 
ness and admiration—thankfulness because it is this pluck which not only 
has made England what it is, but it is a living proof that the spirit of our 
forefathers still lives in our midst. 

The first Lifeboat is often supposed to have been built by Mr. Henry 
Greathead (a clever boat-builder in South Shields) in 178g, but Mr. Lionel 
Lukin, a coach-builder in Long Acre, had designed and fitted a boat for 
saving life in cases ot shipwreck, which he called ‘The Unimmergible 
Boat’, about five years before Greathead built his. 

Lukin did not live on the Coast, but he took a deep interest in the 
subject ; and the then King, George IV., who knew him personally, not 
only encouraged him to test the invention thoroughly, but offered to bear 


the necessary expenses of the trial, and did so. In an article such as this, 
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technical description would be out of place, but Lukin’s idea is the one 
which has been followed and improved upon up to the present day; v2z., 
hollow water-tight enclosures running along the sides, to give the 
required buoyancy. He also had a projecting gunwale of cork tapering 
from head to stern. : 

The boat was tried on the Thames, and found quite unsinkable. To 
give stability he added an iron keel, and finally, to increase the 
buoyancy, added two more water-tight compartments, one at its head and 
the other at its stern. The boat he so fitted was a Norwegian yawl. 

This boat was copied, and several Lifeboats constructed after this 
pattern. Any person curious to see a picture and description of this boat 
is referred to The Repertory of Arts, vol. 3. 

The Rev. Dr. Shairp, of Bamborough, had charge of a charitable fund 
“for saving life and property from shipwreck”, and he got Mr. Lukin to 
convert a coble he sent up to him into an unimmergible boat; and this 
little boat saved many lives. One might imagine that the success of the 
invention, the patronage of the King, and the glaring necessity for such 
boats on islands like our own, would have brought many forward, and that 
the more dangerous parts of our Coasts would have been furnished with 
them. 

No such thing: neither the First Lord of the Admiralty, nor the 
Deputy Master of the Trinity House, nor any Admirals or Captains in the 
Navy, took the slightest notice of this boat, though appealed to over and 
over again. 

When Lukin died at Hythe, in 1834, the following inscription, by his 
own request, was put upon his tombstone, and is sull to be seen in Hythe 
Churchyard. 

“This Lionel Iukin was the first who built a Lifeboat, and was the 
original Inventor of that principle of safety by which many lives and much 
property have been saved from shipwreck, and he obtained for it the King’s 
patent, in the year 1785.” 

Long before Lukin’s death, a terrible wreck occurred at Newcastle, at 
the mouth of the Tyne. The ship was lying amongst tremendous breakers, 
and the unfortunate crew dropped one by one from the rigging, and were 
lost—in the presence of thousands of spectators, only three hundred yards 
from the shore, no one present willing to risk their lives and go to their 
assistance in the shore boats, the only boats available. This wreck 
naturally created a great and lasting impression; a committee was ap- 
pointed, and premiums offered for the best models of a Lifeboat, ‘ calcu- 
lated to brave the dangers of the sea, particularly of broken water ”’. 

A great many plans were the result: of these two were selected, one 
by Mr. William Wouldhave (a painter), the other was Mr. Henry 
Greathead’s boat. Mr. Wouldhave’s boat was said to have been suggested 


to him by a floating wooden dish, which was broken, and the points of 


which stood upright. He noticed that when turned over this dish righted 
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itself invariably. He made a boat, fitted it up with cork, and this boat was 
known by the name of Wouldhave'’s Cork Boat. Greathead, however, got 
the premium. 

The great novelty of his invention was a curved instead of a straight 
keel. The South Shields’ Committee employed him to build a Lifeboat 
after his own plan, and the expense was defrayed by public subscription. 
It was built at South Shields and launched there in January, 1790. The 
boat was in reality an adaptation of his own ideas and those of Wouldhave, 
as cork was employed, as in Wouldhave’s plan, to give the necessary 
buoyancy. The curved keel was an improvement on Lukin’s idea, and is 
considered the basis of the excellence of Greathead’s boat. The award he 
received is the reason that to him has been so often assigned the merit 
of making the first Lifeboat. 

On Wouldhave’s tombstone, however, which was erected in 1821, 
there is an inscription claiming this merit for him also. 


“Sacred to the memory of William Wouldhave, who died Septem- 
ber 28th, 1821, aged 70 years; Clerk of this Church, and Inventor of that 
invaluable blessing to mankind, ‘ The Lifeboat ’. 


“ Heaven genius scientific gave 
Surpassing vulgar boast, yet he from toil 
No rich, no golden harvest reap’d, no wreath 
Of laurel glean’d, nor but the sailor’s heart, 
Nor that ingrate, a Palm unfading this 
Till shipwrecks cease, or Lifeboats cease to save.” 


A model of his Lifeboat is suspended to the chain and chandelier in 
St. Hilda’s Church. 

In spite, however, of the success of Greathead’s boat and the lives it 
saved, no other Lifeboat was built till 1798, when the Duke of Northum- 
berland of that day ordered one to be built by Greathead, and not only 
paid all expenses, but endowed it sufficiently to maintain it in an efficient 
condition always. 

The boat saved several lives on various occasions. The Duke sent a 
similar boat to Oporto in 1800, and in the same year Mr. Cathcart 
Dempster gave a boat of the same build to St. Andrews. 

On the first occasion of its going on service the storm was so terrific 
that the fishermen could not be persuaded to go out in her, till Mr. 
Dempster, a magistrate, and Mr. David Stewart, a shipmaster, volunteered 
and showed the way. ‘Twelve lives were thus rescued. This great success 
brought Greathead many orders, and before the end of 1803 he had built 
thirty-one Lifeboats; five for Scotland, eight for foreign countries, and 
eighteen for England. 


In the beginning of 1802, when two hundred lives had been saved at 
the entrance of the Tyne alone, Greathead asked and obtained a reward, 
and £1,200 was voted to him by the House of Commons. He got both 
from Lloyds and the Trinity House £105, from the Society of Arts £50 
and a gold medal, and a diamond ring from the Emperor of Russia, 
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Though many lives were saved by the then existing boats, there is no record 
of their service, and what is more wonderful, no more boats were built. 

The original boat built by Greathead ended its existence in 1821. It 
was wrecked at the mouth of the Tyne on its way to a vessel in distress. 
Happily no lives were lost on that occasion, but the great difference 
between the boats made then and those now in use is shown when a disaster 
occurs; at Hartley in 1810 (when thirty-four lives were lost) the 
boat was split in halves by a heavy sea: in these days such a disaster 
could not occur; the Stonehaven boat in 1874 though damaged beyond 
repair by the sharp rocks behind Aberdeen Pier, floated to the very last. 

In 1823, Sir William Hillary, moved by the harrowing scenes witnessed 
by him on the Isle of Man—-where shipwrecks and loss of life were con- 
stantly occurring—urged a London citizen, then M.P. for the City of 
London, to take some steps towards making a ‘national effort to save life 
from shipwreck”. Mr. Wilson, the Member in question, threw himself 
heartily into the idea, and finally a great general meeting took place in the 
London Tavern on the 4th of March, 1824. 

Almost every prominent man, from the King and Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Manners Sutton) downwards, gave this meeting their 
hearty support, and Sir William Hillary and Mr. Wilson had the proud 
satisfaction of seeing as the result the ‘ koyal National Institution for 
preservation of life from shipwreck ” founded and established on a firm 
basis. 

Everyone cordially supported the movement ; the cause was befriended 
from the pulpit, and among those who heartily supported it was William 
Wilberforce. 

Sir William Hillary established a District Association in the Isle or 
Man, and himself frequently went off to save life: on one occasion sixty-two 
persons being rescued. He had a very narrow escape at another time, 
—when the mail steamer St. George was wrecked on St. Mary’s Rock,—as 
he with others was washed overboard among the wreck, and was with 
difficulty rescued, with several ribs broken. 

In 1826, Mr. George Palmer, M.P. for the Southern Division of Essex, 
improved the plan of fitting up Lifeboats, this was adopted in 1828 by the 
Institution, and used till 1852, when the self-righting principle superseded 
it. Mr. Palmer’s boats saved many lives and much property. 

It often happens that after the excitement produced by a great 
calamity, a reaction takes place, and a feeling of supineness follows. It is 
quite certain that this was the case trom 1541 up to 1850. No appeal had 
been made to the public on behalf of the Lifeboat Institution, and it is 


positively true, though it sounds incredible, that during those nine years its 


annual income from all sources, (subscriptions, donations and dividends in 


3 p. c. stock) came to £354 17s. 6d. 
In 1851, the ‘Good Sailor Duke” of Northumberland threw his whole 
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great heart into the work. The Prince Consort and the King of the 
Belgians accepted the office of Vice-Presidents; the Queen gave £100 and 
became a yearly subscriber, giving £50 a year. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales take a warm interest in the Institution, the Duke of Northumber- 
land and his son, Lord Percy, testify their interest in many active ways, 
more particularly as members of the Committee of Management ; so indeed 
do many very influential people. 

Having sketched the origin and growth of the Institution from its 
infancy, something must be said about the advance that has been made by 
the improvements in the boats and their appliances, and the organisation. 

Nothing stands still, and the various improvements are the result of 
experience, practical knowledge, skill, and the acutest judgment. ‘The 
Committee are extending these improvements in every direction, and they 
are working at great disadvantage from want of funds. But for the 
generosity of a few, they would be entirely crippled. In 18go0 alone they 
spent thirty thousand pounds more than the income they received. 

Want of funds is not the only difficulty that has to be met. Vessels 
will not always come to the thickly inhabited parts of the coast, where 
there are always plenty of experienced men to man the Life Boat, they 
have to be prepared for and assisted by placing Life boat Stations on 
dangerous parts of the Coast where the population is thin and widely 
scattered, consequently when called for service, they have some distance to 
come. 

As the number of men necessary to man the Institution’s Life-boats 
is about 33,000, it will be seen at once that it would be utterly impossible 
to have crews depending solely upon the Life Boat service for support, in 
its permanent pay and control. The system adopted therefore is to arrange for 
the very best available men in the neighbourhood to come when called upon, 
which they invariably do—of course at other times following their various 
avocations. ‘These men are not always even seafaring men; for in some 
places the Lifeboat men are miners, slate and stone quarrymen and 
agricultural labourers—-these men all man the Life boats in certain places 
and have done excellent service many times. Of course the service is 
purely voluntary and in practice shows very clearly the truth of the old 
adage ‘“‘One volunteer is worth five pressed men.” 

Of them, thousands of anecdotes could be told, of their extraordinary 
pluck, of their powers of endurance, and of the high brave spirit that 
animates them. 

Like all brave men, they have most of them a chivalrous and delicate 
feeling about women. When the French fleet was on our Coast, a coxswain 
known to the writer took off some ladies in a little yawl of his own. In 
returning there was a good sea running, and on landing, one of the chains 
nipped off his middle finger. He hid his hand under his jacket, said 
nothing, landed the ladies, and when they were well out of sight went to 
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the hospital to have his hand dressed. The writer was there shortly after- 
wards, and on speaking and sympathising with him about it, he said very 
quietly, ‘Oh, I could say nothing before those ladies, they might have 


been vexed ”’, 


The steam Lifeboat is a proof among many that the impossible of one 


generation becomes possible in the next. She is a wonderful success, is 


handy, swift, and sea-worthy; unfortunately too expensive to build and 
maintain, to come more generally into use. 

Since the Incorporation of the Lifeboat Institution, when a record of 
services have been kept, 35,000 lives either owe their lives directly to the 
i Lifeboats or to boats they have rewarded for saving life. They do good 
| also in many other ways; the fishermen among other things get the very 
best barometers at a third the usual cost from the Institution. 

This sketch has been written to try and dispel a little of the 
existing ignorance about the Lifeboat service; the facts are taken 
and abridged from papers and books lent by the Lifeboat Institution. 


Popular ignorance is certainly great, and is sometimes provoking 


| and sometimes amusing. For instance, there is a terrible wreck on 


| the Galloper Sands—* off Ramsgate’, say some papers—where was the 
| Lifeboat ? The Galloper Sands are thirty miles from land and off the 
Suffolk Coast. Where is the oil? is another cry. Does the public believe 
| that if the oil could be applied, the Institution—fully alive to its responsi- 
bilities—would leave the subject alone ? 

If the boat could distribute the oil, it might help a following boat, 
but it is so swiftly carried past that it does not help the boat 
| itself at all. These are questions that only practical tests can settle; and 
the question has been so settled. Exhaustive trials have been made and it 
has been proved that oil is useless in broken water, though it answers out 
at sea. I[*ireside criticism is easy, but to realise what the Lifeboat service 
' is, to know the dangers of its service, requires the experience of 
a real storm. Once realised, the only possible way of hearing it 
unmoved is to know that by adding, if only a mite, we are helping 
brave men who are at that moment offering their lives for others, 
and that in a degree we are thus contributing to their safety. There are 
303 stations, each managed by a local Lifeboat Committee, who are re- 
sponsible to and in constant communication with the Parent Institution. 


All these stations are inspected regularly, the boat exercised, etc. Every 


thing possible is done to keep boats and gear in good order, the boat 
carriages, etc.; and the very small proportion of accidents is a reassuring 


| proof of the excellent way the work is done. 


JULIA b. CHETWYND, 














THE POSTPONEMENT OF THE OXFORD TERM. 


HE sudden determination of some of the heads of colleges who, by 
good or ill luck, chanced to be in Oxford in the middle of the 
Christmas vacation—to prolong the winter holiday from six to eight weeks, 
and actually to prevent the undergraduates from resuming their studies by 
closing the doors of the colleges in their faces, has excited some astonish- 
ment and not a little indignation. 

The reason assigned for preventing the young men from gaining access 
to their books, and the ministrations of lecturers and coaches, and for pro- 
longing the enforced idleness of those whose studies can only be pursued in 
the excellent laboratories, dissecting-rooms, libraries and museums of the 
University, was that the country is suffering from an epidemic of influenza, 
and that it would have been difficult at the moment to find nurses in Oxford 
for undergraduates who might chance to fallill. There is no doubt that the 
heads of colleges have been the victims of a panic, the authors of which 
appear to be a few irresponsible medical men who more suo exaggerated the 
gravity of the situation and the necessity of submitting to professional 
direction. Had the plague or cholera or small-pox been raging in Oxford 
with a mortality like that of some districts of London in the summer of 
1854, such a step as that taken would have been reasonable. No such con- 
dition existed or exists now in Oxford. Owing to the very cold and damp 
character of the winter, the mortality was high, as it always is under 
those special circumstances, the prevalence of influenza adding in Oxford, 
as elsewhere, a few (but only a few) cases to the list of deaths, chiefly of 
aged persons, from diseases of the respiratory organs. It is this class of 
diseases which has been authoritatively recognised as the factor to which 
high winter death-rates are due. The incidence of influenza upon healthy 
young men is very slight : those cases (proportionately to the total number 
infected extremely small) in which a dangerous or fatal character is 
assumed, are practically limited to the weakly and aged, whilst the Oxford 
undergraduate is not more likely (probably less so) to contract influenza in 
Oxford than in any other part of the United Kingdom.* 

It is further noticeable that the decision to prevent students from re- 
turning to Oxford until a fortnight later than had been arranged, had the 
character of being dictated by panic; in that it is a mere postponement, a 
momentary evasion of the difficulty. If after centuries of occupation by 
students it is now discovered that Oxford colleges are not fit places for men 


* Fortunately the undergraduates of the University of Cambridge were not forbidden to 
return to residence at the usual time. I am able to state authoritatively that there has 
been no exceptional amount of sickness amongst these young men during the present term. 
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to inhabit and take the daily chance of health and sickness—if it is now 
agreed that every undergraduate who has a feverish cold requires a trained 
nurse to take his temperature—then the reasonable course is not to attempt 
to diminish the six centuries of risk to which English youth has been 
exposed, by one fortnight of exclusion from the accustomed danger, now 
hurriedly recognized, but to make permanent provision for the housing and 
nursing of sick students.. We live in an age of “‘ coddling”: let coddling be 
organized, if need be, in a reasonable way at the Universities. But let us 
remember that we ourselves, our fathers and forefathers, did very well in 
these same colleges without it, and that there are young men quite willing 
to bear the discomforts and even the risks of College life for the sake of 
serious study. 

This brings us to a much larger question to which public attention has 
been drawn by the closure of the gates of learning by panic-stricken officials. 

The addition of a fortnight tothe already absurdly long Christmas vaca- 
tion, leads to the enquiry—why should there in normal circumstances be such 
huge vacations in the Oxford academic year? The undergraduates reside for 
three “terms” of eight weeks each, and lectures extend over seven weeks only 
of each term. Why should this immense machine of colleges and university 
be in operation for only twenty-one weeks in the year? Why should a 
man who gives four years to an Oxford curriculum, in reality only get one 
year and nine months in the University ? What is the purpose of this 
extraordinary alternation of activity and slumber in which there is half-as- 
much-again of the latter as of the former? By whom is it determined ? 
The answer to these questions is not readily forthcoming. By statute the 
Oxford University term extends over something like nine months (thirty-four 
weeks) of the year. The “terms” of eight weeks residence and seven weeks 
lectures, during which alone undergraduates are permitted to reside, are an 
evasion of the spirit of the statutes; the dates at which they begin and end are 
fixed every year by the Council of the University, and they receive the 
complimentary title of ‘* Full Term”. No one, as far I can ascertain, 
remembers the time (it may be a century since) when these maimed terms 
were invented, nor the steps of the process by which they dwindled to their 
present ridiculous proportions. The curious feature in the matter is that 
the University, as such, makes little use of these minimized terms. They 
appear to have been invented for the use of the colleges in ridding them- 
selves of the presence of undergraduates. Any college can refuse to per- 
mit its undergraduate members to reside in Oxford, or can insist that they 
shall reside there, at whatever periods of the year may seem good to the 
governing body of the college. Consequently the whole business of the 
University as an educational body is at the mercy of the caprice or con- 
venience of college officials. It would be wrong to suppose that the 
existing body of college fellows and heads are entirely responsible for this 
state of things ; they found the system of shortened terms in existence and 
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it has not occurred to them to alter it. It probably dates from a time 
when the possibilities of Oxford as a place of serious study and training 
were very much smaller than they are at present. It is high time that the 
reputed “‘Full Term” was replaced by the statutable full term. The 
reasonable thing would appear to be that there should be three terms of 
residence for undergraduates of three months each approximately, v/z., from 
October 1st to December 22nd; from January 7th to March 31st; from 
April 23rd to July 20th. Let us consider very briefly what is to be said 
respectively in favour of these really ‘‘full” terms, and of those at present in 
use. In favour of the longer terms of thirty-four weeks in place of twenty- 
one in the year, it appears :— 

1. That an enormous sum representing the interest and deterioration- 
percentage on the capital value of the buildings, laboratories and appliancesof 
the University for one-fourth of each year would be utilized instead of wasted 

2. That the commerce and activity of the City of Oxford would bene- 
fit in like proportion, and everything supplied through its channels would 
be cheaper and better. 

3. That the payment for college servants and University employés of a 
lower grade would, in proportion to work done, be similarly diminished. 

4. That the undergraduate (and the British parents who pay for him,) 
would benefit to the extent of obtaining in the way of instruction and 
training as much in two years as he now receives in three. 

5. That the college lecturer or the University professor, instead of 
being interrupted at short intervals by relatively long periods of idleness, 
would be able to keep up a continuous exposition of his subject, and to 
deal adequately with it within a reasonable time from the commencement 
of his course. 

6. That those lecturers and professors who desired it might be allowed 
tolecture for only twoterms (7.¢., six months) in the year, others who had been 
absent in a previous term taking their place; thus all teachers and officials 
could, if so desired, secure six months’ continuous vacation as a set-off 
against six months’ nearly continuous work. 

7. That the University and City of Oxford would only present for 
three months in the year instead of for six, the dismal appearance of de- 
population and stagnation of life which it assumes when students are 
banished from its colleges, and teachers are seeking relaxation in Paris, 
Constantinople or Chicago. 

8. That it is impossible for the University of Oxford, in spite of its 
ample endowments and modern appliances, to take its place as a centre of 
education and research in the natural sciences (and especially in medical 
sciences) alongside of London, Manchester, Edinburgh and Dublin— 


unless students are allowed, as in those places, to pursue their studies in 
the laboratories of the University for nine months in the year. Such 
students cannot afford to waste three-fifths of the year, 
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g. That the legislative and administrative business of the University 
which is daily increasing in amount and urgency, would be despatched more 
rapidly year for year in the proportion of three to two. 

On the other hand, it will be urged by those who are accustomed to 
the present arrangement, and therefore unwilling to change it :— 

1. That college and University officials and lecturers must not be 
deprived of their six months’ holiday in the year. [Answer. This is already 
provided for in the ‘‘long term scheme” by granting to such persons one 
grace term in every three. | 

2. That it would be impossible to keep the undergraduates in hand 
and under college discipline for more than eight weeks at a time. [Auzswer. 
Send those down who become restive: let those who wish to do so stay up. 
Abolish your compulsory attendance on uninteresting and worthless college 
lectures; let your undergraduates study subjects which interest 
them, and appeal to them as men: and are taught by men who 
have something to say. If necessary, divide your undergraduates into 
short-term idlers and long-term workers. | 

3. That the present short term of concentrated work, combined with 
social enjoyment and athletics, is as much as a first-class model under- 
craduate’s nerves can stand. [Auswer. The longer term would entail less 
concentration and a more reasonable and healthier condition of mind. | 

There may be other arguments which can be adduced in favour of the 
system of short terms, but I can imagine none which counter-balance those 
in favour of long terms, for at any rate those undergraduates who come to 
the University in order to receive serious instruction. 

The fact is, that there is, as shown by the action of the heads of 
colleges in preventing the return of undergraduates to Oxford this winter, a 
very general tendency (by no means a universal one) among college officials 
to ignore the requirements of serious students altogether. The majority of 
undergraduates regard the Oxford term as play-time, and, as one recently 
confessed in a letter to the Zimes, do most of their serious reading in 
vacation. In term both pass-men and class-men are compelled to pay fees 
for and to attend “‘lectures"’ given by the college répétiteuvs, which in a very 
large proportion of instances are rightly regarded as waste of time (in 
vulgar locution “ rot ”’) both by the undergraduate who is forced to attend, 
and by the gentleman who wearily presides. Neither party can regret the 
postponement of these proceedings by,a fortnight, nor desire that they should 
be normally prolonged from seven weeks a term to eleven or twelve. 

But although this consideration may explain the curtailment of Oxford 
terms, it does not tend to justify it. 


‘AN Oxrorp RESIDENT.” 
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A HELIGOLAND FOR FRANCE. 


HE relations between England and France at the present time are 
not such as the friends of either nation desire. After twenty 
years of steady work, the French army, as a man-slaying machine, is 
nearly perfect. French pride in the new army is deep and intense: and 
the display of amour propre, always a conspicuous feature of the French 
character, is more prominent than usual. Newfoundland and Egypt afford 
to French statesmen the continued opportunity of worrying England in a 
more or less legitimate fashion, and they do not omit to take advantage of 
the chances available. From any but a_ British standpoint there is 
much to be said for the sensitiveness and irritation of France. The 
desperate struggle for a Colonial Empire, won by England, has left 
behind a lingering sense of wrong. In Egypt the Napoleonic legend 
survives the abortive issue of Napoleonic attempts to establish 
French influence there. The battle that was dignified with the 
name of that of the Pyramids in 1798 was as barren a victory as ever 
history chronicled. Ten days after the defeat of the Memlooks, the battle 
of the Nile annihilated the French fleet in Aboukir Bay and shattered 
French hopes in Egypt. On this point Napoleon himself said: ‘* La perte 
de la bataille d’ Aboukir eut une grande influence sur les affaires d’ Egypte, 
et méme sur celles du monde. . . . L’armée perdit un grand appui, sa 
position en Egypte changea totalement et Napoléon dut renoncer 4a l’espoir 
d’asseoir 4 jamais la puissance francaise dans l’Occident par les résultats 
de l’Expedition d’Egypte ”’ (Mémotves, t. i1.). After a short administration 
of the country by Kleber and General Menou, the I'rench were defeated 
by the English under Abercromby and forced to evacuate the country in 
September, 1801. 

The next chapter in French dealings with Egypt was the support given 
to Mehemet Ali in his campaign of 1831 against the Porte. He placed all his 
reliance on the co-operation of I*rance, and tohis desertion by France must be 
attributed the unhappy issue of the war. Certainly the existing claims of 
France to special influence in Egypt cannot fairly be based on the episode of 
Louis Philippe’s interference with and sacrifice of Mehemet Ali. Twenty years 
later the Suez Canal was begun and, built largely by forced labour, was 
opened for traffic in November, 1869. Constructed in the teeth of English 
disparagement and veiled hostility, France has had the chagrin of seeing her 
one great world work slipping little by little into the hands of her ancient rival. 
But little more than two years now remain for the 176,602 British shares, 
bought by Lord Beaconsfield, to rank for dividend in the ordinary way. 
British shipping forms 82 per cent. of the traffic, and British interests are 
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predominant in all questions of traffic by the Canal. Step by 
step England has increased her influence and her interests, and the English 
element on the Board of Directors worthily represents the enterprise and 
intellect of the United Kingdom. 

The bitterest and most recent memory to the French patriot is the 
stinging recollection of that July morning when the French fleet steamed 
out of Alexandria harbour, leaving England alone to found on blood and blunder 
the subsequent achievement of as noble a work of national regeneration as can 
be found in the pages of history. The manner in which we have been led 
against our will in the course of one decade to pass from the creation of 
an Egyptian army to the reconstruction of Egyptian finance ; thence to the 
internal administration of the country, and finally to the settled conviction 
that the evacuation of Egypt is no longer within the range of practical 
politics, needs no recapitulation. The point is that Napoleon, Mehemet 
Ali, Lesseps, and the Dual Control furnish memories charged with painful 
thoughts to France, and in each case the sting consists in the action of 
England in the matter. We may think France unreasonable, difficile, 
feminine in her demonstrations of annoyance. But anyone capable of 
shedding for five minutes the insularity of the Briton, and looking at the 
French aspect of the Egyptian question, must admit that there is grave 
reason for something more than mere discontent with the present position of 
France as compared with that of England. Unfortunately, however, 
I¢gypt is not the only source of trouble between France and England. In 
Newfoundland exists an open sore which may at any time prove fatal to 
the peace of the world. If the statesmen who framed the treaty of 
Utrecht could have foreseen the growth of Demos, his party system, his 
cheap press, and his able but unscrupulous editors: in sheer pity for their 
successors they would have amended the clauses relating to the French 
rights on the shores of Newfoundland. The present position of affairs is 
so onerous to the colonists, it is impossible to blame them for their periodic 
explosions of wrath against the mother country for their virtual exclusion 
from the fairest half of their own island. Though no territorial rights were 
conferred on the French, the rights of the colonists are so prejudiced that 
interminable disputes are as certain to arise in the future as they have 
done in the past. 

There are other questions, each one grave enough in itself, outstanding 
with France. Enough has been said, however, to make out a case for 
agreement, if an arrangement be feasible. There is reason to believe that 
an arrangement with France is not beyond the region of what is possible, 
provided the public will accept the principle established by Lord Salisbury 
in the case of Germany and Zanzibar. There is no country in the world 
with so large an interest in peace as the United Kingdom. The propor- 
tion of home-grown food continues to diminish. This year we shall have 


to buy twenty million quarters of wheat. We are now spending on 
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imported food £3 16s. for every man, woman and child in the three 
kingdoms. Itis not only that much of the food we eat is sea-borne, but 
the wages with which that food is earned are dependent on the maintenance 
of peace. Triumphant establishment of supremacy at sea would not 





create commerce, nor would it avail to restore the circulation of trade so 
long as war lasted. The horrors and dangers of war, though greater to 
England than to any other civilized power, because we are less capable 
than Germany, Russia or France of feeding ourselves for three months, are 
less thought of in England than abroad, because no living memory carries 
back to the time when a shot was fired in anger in these islands. For a 
century or more war to Englishmen has been but a name. A few soldiers 
have been paid to go abroad and fight, and the closest relation of the British 
public to war has been through some trifling tax. It is doubtful 
even if the English hate war, in the sense that the French peasantry, who 
remember the année terrible, loath and revolt from the very name of a gun. 
The English do not think of war. It seems natural enough toa Lancashire 


or Northumberland man that Dauphiné, Pommerania or Volhynia should 


occasionally become the scene of a European struggle. That Devonshire or 


Kent should ever see blackened homesteads, ravished maidens, and hideous 
carnage, is monstrous, impossible, and against nature. 

Our insular optimism, therefore, makes it difficult to persuade British 
electors to take precautions against war: especially when those precautions 
assume the form of removing the source of irritation. Lord Salisbury has, 
however, with singular courage and with a statesmanship rare in these days, 
created a precedent for the friendly arrangement of international questions. 
In the cession of Heligoland to Germany, for value received, an avenue for 
future arrangements of a like nature was distinctly opened. An operation 
involving cession and exchange of territory, in which national pride is 
deeply engaged, can be conducted only by a strong Minister—one in whose 
patriotism the whole of his countrymen have confidence. ‘The territory to 
be exchanged must not be of importance to the nation making the conces- 
sion; the inhabitants, if any, must be consulted as to their destiny, and 
their interests and freedom must be rigorously safeguarded. 

Seven miles to the westward of the coast of France, Cap la Hogue, is 
Alderney, a small island of 1,g00 acres belonging to the British Crown. 
The language of the inhabitants is a French patois, and in 1891 they 
numbered but 572, having dwindled from 2,700 in 1871. The name of 
this island—lI*rench in its geographical position, French in its trade, 
language, and interests—recalis to the Lritish taxpayer the memory of a 
million and a quarter of british pounds sterling buried in the sea. The 
granite breakwater constructed to protect the bay of Braye towards the 
west, was intended to convert the bay into a secure harbour of refuge. The 
harbour is but little resorted to, and the value of the breakwater as a 


means of defence has been questioned. Fortifications, barrack accommo- 
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dation for 2,000 men, and powder magazines have been constructed, but 
the defence of the island in time of war with France is now regarded by good 
judges as of doubtful advantage. The Duke of Wellington, it is true, 
looked on the possession of Alderney as gravely affecting the command of 
the Channel, but the construction of the works at Cherbourg, and the 
changed conditions of military and naval science, have radically modified 
the situation. French pride is touched by our possession of Alderney, as 
English pride would be touched if the Isle ef Wight were part of a French 
Department. 

The surrender of French rights in Newfoundland, and the termination 
of a long embittered controversy with our ancient rival, would be cheaply 
purchased by the cession of Alderney, if, at the same time, a European 
mandate for the retention of our place in Egypt could be obtained with 
the cordial assent of France hersclf. France will never evacuate her posi- 
tion in Newfoundland in exchange for merely a money payment. To deal 
with France we must recognize the sentiment of patriotism, which is 
expressed by the French in a vocabulary so copious and luxuriant as to 
seem to the cooler judgment grown under less sunny skies, incomprehen- 
sible sentimentalism. The religion of the best Englishmen abroad is to do 
their duty. The religion of the best Frenchmen is to advance the glory of 
their beloved patrie. The French were distinctly affected by the cession of 
Heligoland to the Emperor William. If the policy of England be to seek 
alliances with none, but friendships with all European powers, it is surely 
our interest to discover a method of settling every outstanding difference 
with France. Newfoundland and Egypt are by no means the only 
grievances subsisting between the two powers. Australia is always sore 
about the réctdivistes. “The Morocco question cannot stand where it does. In 
West Africa we have conflicting claims and incompatible interests. In 
Madagascar grave questions are at stake. 

Not driven by fear nor drawn by expediency, but in the dignity of 
conscious strength and filled with the love of peace, let us approach France 
in the same spirit and on the same lines as we approached and were 
approached by Germany. If France prefers the status quo, at all events 
we know where we are. Other methods of subduing international friction 
may possibly be arranged. Sierra Leone is coveted by France, and might 
become the basis of an arrangement if Alderney be too valuable to cede. 

The importance of peace to English homes is the true plea for the 
discovery of a new Heligoland as the basis for an understanding with the 
people of France. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 
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LES BEAUTES DE L’INTERVIEW. 


E ne sais pourquoi nous avons presque tous l’habitude de médire des 
interviews. C’est de I’hypocrisie; en réalité, ces petits dialogues 
entre un journaliste curieux et un homme considérable sur les questions 
d’actualité nous intéressent infiniment. Nous trouvons cette forme-la 
neuve, piquante, imprévue, en un mot trés excitante. Une conversation 
avec M. de Bismarck se laisse lire bien mieux que la meilleure chronique 
sur le méme personnage. Voila le fond de notre sentiment, et nous avons 


tort de ne pas l’avouer, car il est trés justific. 


«lL 
aa 


Oui, dira-t-on, mais tout le temps ces interviewers prétent a ceux 
qu ils interrogent des propos inexacts. 

La belle affaire! Ceux qu’on va interroger le plus souvent sont tres 
dissimulés, ils essayent de s’en tirer par des blagues; et pour donner la 
visite au lecteur, c’est moins a leurs paroles qu'il se faut attacher qu’a 
l’expression de leur regard, de leur sourire. 

D’ailleurs, qu’est-ce que l’exactitude ? Lamartine, Michelet ont rendu 
la passion, c’est-a-dire la vérité essentielle des grandes journées de la 
Révolution, en froissant perpétuellement les notions précises, minutieuses 
que nous en ont transmises des témoins oculaires. 

La véritable méthode de l’interview a été indiquée par un homme fort 
oublié aujourd’hui, M. ’abbé Edgeworth. C’est lui qui accompagna Louis 
XVI. jusqu’a l’échafaud; 1a, 11 eut avec le roi une conversation qu’il livra 
dans la suite a la publicité. On sent toute l’importance d’un pareil 
document; c’est a proprement parler, linterview i articulo mortis, un 
article tres délicat, tres rare, tres lu et, par conséquent, de ceux qu’on 
soigne. L’abbé prétendit avoir dit, avec le geste approprié :—‘ Fils de 
Saint Louis, montez au ciel’. L’authenticité du mot fut contesté. Que 
répondit labbé? Sans emportement, avec une parfaite bonne foi, il 
déclara :—‘‘ Je ne puis retrouver au juste les paroles que nous avons 
échangées, mais ce que je puis certifier, c’est que le sentiment qui nous animait 
l'un et l'autre est serré d’aussi pres que possible par ce :—‘ Montez auctel’”’. 

I-xcellente réponse! De ce jour l’esthétique de l’interview était établie 
dans ses traits essentiels: 

L’interviewer ne doit pas fatiguer sa mémoire a retenir mot pour 
mot la conversation; mais qu’il se pénétre profondément de la passion ou 
du sentiment de son interlocuteur, et les mots pour restituer l’interview 
naitront spontanément dans son cerveau—inéxacts peut-étre, mais vrais 
d’une vérité supérieure. 


Tousles hommes, quand ils sont émus, ont l’imagination créatrice. Avec 
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une parfaite bonne foi, souvent nous croyons avoir vu ou entendu ceci et cela. 
Nous accuser d’imposture serait une grossiére lourdeur. Rien de plus fréquent 
chez les étres naifs que ces faux temoignages ou ilss’obstinent en toute sincérité. 
Le prodige, c’est qu’avec ces apparences de mensonge, non seulement ils 
sont parfaitement sincéres mais encore que la formule qu’ils inventent incon- 
sciemment met la vérité en meilleur relief qu’aucun compte vendu in extenso. 
Derniérement j’ai vérifié en moi-méme une illusion de ce genre et, s'il 
s’agit la d’un souvenir de lecture, le mécanisme n’est pas autre aprés une 
conversation ; j’avais lu un livre de M. Félicien Champsaur, /’A mant des Dan- 
seuses, sorte de journal personnel, véritablement frappant par l’ardeur, la joie 


et l’aisance du héros qui méne a bout, sans défaillances ni tricheries senti- 


mentales, les plus vives aventures amoureuses. On en discutait, et entre 


autres traits de ce volume, nous nous amusames fort de l’épigraphe que je 


citai : ‘‘ Je décris l’amour comme je le fais” . . . Mais dans la suite je 


vérifiai qu'il n’y avait pas d’épigraphe au livre de Champsaur et que j’avais 
du inventer cette phrase de toutes piéces. L’impression ressentie a la lec- 
ture de cette autobiographie sensuelle s’était formulée pour moi dans cette 
phrase bréve, qui résume fort bien la liberté du livre, l’excitation du héros 
et l’impudeur de I’auteur. 

“Et voila comment un honnéte interviewer prétera des propos inexacts 
ai son interviewé! Propos inexacts, oui, mais conformes 4 la vérité ! 

J’en ai pris un example sur les coteaux modérés de la littérature, mais 
cela eclate surtout dans les instants sublimes de l’histoire. Quand Vofficier 
anglais, au soir de Waterloo, interviewa Cambronne pour savoir si la 
garde voulait poser les armes, notre admirable soldat répondit par un petit 
mot énergique qui pour l’ordinaire déplait; mais son bonnet a poil et toute 
Sa personne avaient alors une si héroique tournure, que toutes les per 
sonnes qui l’entouraient rapportérent qu'il s’était écrié: ‘la garde meurt et 
ne se rend pas!” C’était inexact, mais par la ne donnaient-elles pas 
l’impression vraie de cette tragédie ? 

.“s 

La forme de Il’interview se préte admirablement non pas seulement 
aux nécessités de l’actualité, mais encore aux plus hautes acquisitions 
intellectuelles. 

N’y aurait-il pas un plaisir délicat—un plaisir qui n’échappera pas 
aux esprits abondamment nourris de philosophie—a faire délirer les grands 
hommes? Platon ne se le refusa pas toujours avec son maitre Socrate. 
Sous forme d’interview, il lui fit tenir assurément un grand nombre de 
raisonnements fort spirituels et fort élevés, mais de-ci de-la il se divertit a 





lui préter des bétises. Le moyen d’en tenir rigueur a Platon! 

Je le crois, un obstacle considérable au développement de cette form 
d’art, c’est la notion du respect, trop répandue chez les interviewers. 

Oui, malgré tout, ces messieurs se croient tenus 4 de certaines formes 
vis-a-vis des personnages quils mettent en scene. Ils traitent d’éminent 
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tout académicien et donnent du distingué a chaque député. Du coup, nous 
tombons dans la fiction. Nous perdons le plein bénéfice de l’interview, qui 
me parait de donner l’impression exacte d’un bonhomme connu, tel qu'il 
est en chair et en os. 

Je mirais pas jusqu’a conseiller dans la rédaction d’une entrevue avec 
quelque académicien un début de ce ton (si usité dans la conversation) : 

‘Le vieux gateux d’une main essayait de nous faire accepter sa 
derniére et si lamentable publication, de l’autre il essuyait son front couvert 
d’une sueur abondante, tant était affreuse sa difficulté a suivre le moindre 
raisonnement”. . . . 

Evitons dans nos tableaux toute apparence d’exagération. Je répug- 
nerais encore a ce que, parlant d’un député, l’on me dit: 

“, , . J’étais la depuis dix minutes, et cet homme a figure vulgaire 
qui m’avait fait voir tout d’abord une sotte affectation de gravité et de 
fatigue cérébrale, maintenant d’une familiarité grossitre, m/invitait a 
prendre de la biére et pour un peu m’ett tapé sur le ventre . * .” 

Non, la note juste, toute la philosophie de l’interview a été dégagée par 
un de nos maitres, disant: L’impression des choses humaines n’est com- 
pléte que si on fait une place a l’ironie a coté des larmes, a la pitié a coté 
de la colére, au sourire a coté du respect. 

On arrive ainsi a concevoir l’interview comme une fagon d’exprimer les 
divers partis pris que leshommes, selon leur tempérament, se font sur uneidée. 
Le piquant c’est que cette forme littéraire nous fait toucher, dans un drame 
trés bref et tr¢s bouffon, avec quelle fureur chaque personnage prétend plier 
les vérités générales d’aprés ses intéréts particuliers. Ah! rien comme 
l’interview ne nous rend sensible l’attache des opinions et de l’homme. 
Nous distinguons par quelle culture et sur quel terrain fleurissent ces 
opinions contradictoires ot aboutissent toutes les grandes questions. 

C’est un genre vraiment philosophique, mais dont la lecture, peut-ctre, 
devrait étre interdite aux trés jeunes gens, crainte que ¢a ne les dégotte de 


leurs ainés. 

Le public sent bien le trés vif intéret, l’attrait quasi-scandaleux de 
interview: il ne se lasse pas de lire les conversations des journalistes avec 
Jes moins connus d’entre nos hommes célébres. N’y aurait-il pas lieu de 
perfectionner un genre d’un si grand avenir? Ah! je le sais trop bien, 
nul art n’est plus délicat. En deux cent lignes, échantillonner le tour d’esprit 
d’un individu qui se refuse ou qui essaye d’en faire accroire, cela demande 
une merveilleuse qualité de jugement. Quelques uns, je le sais, furent 
tentés par cette ceuvre, et ils n’ont differé qu’aprés avoir ressenti jusqu’a 
l’agacement les susceptibilités des modéles qui viennent encore compliquer 
les difficultés, si graves, d'un bon rendu de leurs physionomies. 


MAURICE BARREs. 
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THE INDEPENDENCY OF SCOTLAND. 
By THE Hon. STuartT ERSKINE. 


OME Rule may be synonymous with justice, but Independence is an 
attribute to the Deity. To the one, but an imperfect kind of 
homage is rendered, whereas, to the other, all politicians delight to sub- 
scribe (how much more the patriot and philosopher), inasmuch as Indepen- 
dence being the mirror of honesty and the source of all honour and virtue in 
political life, it follows that, without it, there can subsist none of those 
causes which conspire to produce great and glorious nations. Moreover it is 
notorious that statesmen expect to receive accretions to their dignity and 
importance in proportion as that of their several countries ascends, or 1s 
depressed in the scale. 

There is no more fitting emblem of domestic independence than that 
excellent English maxim, that an Englishman’s house is his castle. And if 
domestic, why not national political independence? What is permitted to 
individuals—an absolute discretion in the arrangement and management of 
their own affairs—should surely be extended to nations, who may safely be 
considered as capable of bringing to the administration of national affairs a 
larger measure of wisdom and experience than that which any individual 
or private society might reasonably expect to command in the discharge of 
purely domestic functions. To admit the one and deny the justness of the 
other, is to create foolish distinctions where none naturally subsist. 

The right of Scotland to independence is the natural consequence of 
her right to exist. The one ought not to be separated from the other, nor 
had they been, were it not for the intervention of force and fraud, fit con- 
comitants of an union which, while it deprives the nation of independence, 
tricks it into submission with a show of representative power. It was once 
observed by Lord Castlereagh, ‘that a people may be happy without 
independence "’, and certainly the Scots, at the present day, would appear 
to be at once a Justification and exemplification of that extraordinary 
maxim. But appearances are notoriously deceptive. Commercial 
prosperity is no measure of the relative contentedness or discontentedness 
of different nations in respect of their several political institutions. 

Dependence is not a correct standard by which to measure the happi- 
ness of nations; and he who would seek to prove the existence of the one 
and the prevalence of the other, must first discover whether or no satisfac- 
tion exists in regard to existing political institutions, otherwise his labours 
shall be in vain. 

The condition of the Poles is not, commercially, inferior to that of 
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their oppressors, the Russians, yet he would be a bold man who should 
seek to persuade us that the former manifest no impatience under the 
yoke of the latter. The genius of the Persians is eminently favourable to 
pleasant and agreeable impressions ; but it is notorious that that country 1s 
in a very unsettled state; the chief men in the kingdom having long 
conspired together to overthrow the dynasty of Nasr-ed-deen whenever 
occasion shall offer. The Greeks, a naturally buoyant and joyous nation, 
grew sullen and depressed when confronted with Turkish usurpations. I 
might go on multiplying conjunctures subversive of the opinion expressed 
with such disagreeable emphasis by Lord Castlereagh, but such agreeable 
exertion, I fear much, would rapidly degenerate into useless repetition, and 
to be wearisome is destructive of the ends of the best intentions in the 
world. 

It is as absurd to imagine that a nation, agreeably to justice and 
moderation, can be capriciously deprived of her political institutions, as it 1s 
foolish to conceive that the venality of a single elector suffices to constitute 
a corrupt parliamentary representation; and what holds good in the one may 
be said to apply with equal force in the other case. To violently deprive a 
parliamentary partition of the constitutional enjoyment of its electoral 
rights and privileges, would pass for a gross violation of liberty and 
morality. But to dispossess a whole nation of its initiative legislative 
power is a mere pleasing conccit in which the malice ot faction could alone 
suggest grounds for complaint. 

And let not that grovelling sort of casuistry be objected against this 
view, which, while it seeks to amuse the Scots with the shadow, when, 
formerly, their ancestors had enjoyed the substance of power and authority, 
discovers benefits in chains and independence in shackles. 

There are two ways open to us of proving the inadequacy or the 
reverse, the suitableness or unsuitableness, of political institutions. The 
first, and, perhaps, more convenient, though more laborious course, is that 
of erecting some symbol or emblem of legislative power and authority, 
driving all measures in review before it, and applying the tests as occasion 
suggests, or opportunity invites. 

For instance, the King’s will and pleasure, joined with the advice and 
consent of the three estates, is emblematical and symbolical of the English 
constitution, inasmuch as the concurrence of each estate, separately and 
conjointly, is necessary to a measure before it can pass into full and legal 
operation. And, as it is only possible to know measures by their fruits, so 
the system of government which perpetuates them should be exalted or 
depressed in proportion as its enactments are beneficial to the people. To 
form a just and reasonable opinion thereon, would require a power of 
analysis, strength of intellect, and reach of discretion not usually accorded 
to man. Moreover it is notorious that such a mode of procedure would 
involve endless labour and interminable dispute; for most men, being 
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strongly impressed with a sense of the justness and wisdom of their own 
Opinions as to what constitutes right and wrong in civil government— 
regarding those of their neighbours, at the same time, if not with fear and 
aversion, at least with suspicion and a silly affectation of contempt; such 
a confusion of testimony would naturally arise from hence as would inevi- 
tably defeat the ends of discussion, pour contempt upon inquiry, and 


encompass with fresh doubts and difficulties a problem which it was the 


principal object of investigation to resolve. The conclusion, then, that 


unless a government be content to discover its account in the support and 
plaudits of the people it can neither prevail nor gather credit to itself, is 
prompted by no violent effort of thought, but flows naturally and quietly 
from a review of the circumstances upon which it is founded. 

Hence it may be inferred, that the second course, which consists of a 
direct appeal to the people for support and confirmation, or condemnation 
and disapprobation, of that particular system of government which it is 
desired either to exalt or depress, is subservient to the first, or rather, 
corresponds with it. 

The Scottish nation has condemned, regularly and systematically, in 
the constitutional exercise of her ancient prerogative, the present system of 


legislative inequality as pursued towards Scotland. 
There has been no equivocation on this head: it cannot be charged 


upon the Scots, that, in the ventilating their grievances, they have dis- 
played timidity, held ambiguous language, or discovered an uneasy or 
disingenuous carriage. The surest proof of the justness and propriety of 
their demands, their frankness and sincerity, is to be found in the anger 
and consternation with which their enemies have received even the sug- 
gestion of independency. 

The claim of Scotland to autonomy is founded in justice and equity. 
But, as the purest principle has its vile calumniators, the most considerable 
patriot his contemners, so also this divine right of nations to manage their 
own affairs according to the rites and ceremonies appointed for that 
purpose by wise and patriotic men, has been systematically vilified and 
abused. In this ignoble work, the defamers of Parliament and country 
have enjoyed the support of custom. Custom, the badge of fools, and 
stumbling-block to wisdom; custom, which Lord Bolingbroke properly 
anathematizes as ‘‘the result of the passions and prejudices of many, and 
of the designs of a few; that ape of reason, who usurps her seat, exercises 
her power, and is obeyed by mankind in her stead”, has put forth every 
effort, strained every factious nerve, to accomplish the discomfiture of this 
noble principle; so far, happily, its exertions have not been attended with 
a measure of success at all proportionate with the violence of its efforts. 
In spite of custom, and the threatenings of tyranny, usurpation and 
injustice, the right of Scotland, and of all nations, to exercise an absolute 
discretion in the management of their own affairs must ultimately prevail, 
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From that moment, to use the exquisite language of Mr. Burke, ‘‘as by a 
charm, the tumults shall subside, obedience shall be restored, and peace, 
order and civilisation follow in the train of liberty”. When Independence 


has been granted harmony shall prevail within and without :— 


‘‘__Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit 
Defluit Saxis agitatus humor ; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes. 
Et Minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit ’’. 


STUART IFERSKINE. 


Dunbar, Scotland. 
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HE WINS WHO LOSES. 


I 


EEPER and deeper grew the twilight : longer and blacker grew the shadows. 
The slim figure of a woman sat in an arm-chair drawn close in to the fire 


with her feet resting on the fender bar. Rebellious masses of dark brown hair 
straggled on to her forehead, and her round, grey eyes had a dreamy, far-away look in 
them. ‘Though she was as slight and as supple as a young girl, there were lines 
across her forehead, little, premature wrinkles under the eyes, and a seriousness about 
the mouth that gave ber a quaint, aged look. 

Mrs. Hayward had been married only three years, though she was turned five 
and thirty. Her husband, John Hayward of Coatbridge Hall, Esquire, was a Justice 
of the Peace and a Deputy Lieutenant for the County of Suffolk. 

For the last three days he had been up in London on business. He was coming 
back this evening by the six o’clock train. 

As Mrs. Hayward sat watching the flickering tongues of yellow flame, her 
thoughts strolled back to her unmarried life in London—to the little flat off the 
Edgware Road, where for so many years she kept house for her father, at that time 
editor of a third-rate weekly paper. Hers had been a hard life, and, as she recalled 
the struggles in those old days to make both ends meet, a smile passed across her face 
—it was all so different now. 

She thought of John—as she had seen him for the first time—his burly figure 
absurdly out of place amid a jabbering roomful of her father’s friends, struggling 
almost ob- 





journalists, politicians, artists. And though her father was very polite 
sequious to Mr. Hayward, out of deference to his estate in Suffolk, worth five thousand 
a year, John was so obviously ill at ease that she felt sorry for him, and wondered 
What in the world had brought him there. She found him a seat by her side, and did 
her best to talk tohim. But he was not communicative ; all he did was to stare ina 
bewildered sort of wav, at her and at the people. So after a while she gave it up. 

The next Sunday he appeared again, and every following Sunday for a month, 
till it seemed quite natural to see him there. He always stood in the doorway, never 
speaking to any one; but when she had done pouring out the tea, he would elbow his 
way across to her and sit down by her side. 

Then he came one afternoon in the week, and, when she had given him a cup of 
tea, he asked her quietly to be his wife. She had half expected it, and had resolved 
to say Yes—chiefly for her father’s sake, to whom this rich marriage meant much. 
And she too was happy, for in spite of his awkwardness and his taciturnity, there was 
a singleness of heart about him that made her esteem him. He did not seem to have 
many ideas, he did not look at things as she did, and he was thirteen years older than 
herself. But she was past thirty, and had long dispensed with the romantic notions 
of girlhood. 

So they were married—a quiet wedding in « big, bare church near the Charing 
Cross Road. When the ceremony was over, they had come straight down to Coat- 
bridge Hall, and here they had been ever since, with the exception of a month spent 


in London every spring. 
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At first how she had looked forward to the going back to London! For weeks 
beforehand a childish yearning for the bustle of the cabs and omnibuses had haunted 
her. And then, she could not help being proud of her new position, and there were 
so many of her father’s struggling friends to whom she wanted to be kind. 

But somehow it was all a bitter disappointment. Nothing turned out as she had 
dreamed. John hated going away anywhere ; above all he hated London. He was 
miserable and grumpy the whole time, so that it was quite a relief to her when they 
were sitting together in the train, once more whirling back to Coatbridge. He dis- 

liked her old friends too, and could not help showing it; he was vaguely jealous of 
them, because they talked to her of things he did not understand ; he was nettled that 
these young men, who were always out at elbows, should know more than he did. 
Their impecuniosity too, he looked upon with vague suspicion, and somehow felt 
that to have so much knowledge and so little ready cash was not respectable. All 
this produced a constraint between him and his wife, which became more painful and 
took longer to wear off with each succeeding spring ; so this May Mrs. Hayward had 
come dack resolved to give up the London visit next year. 

Since then day had followed day, week had followed week, in almost unbroken 

| monotony. More and more solitary her life became. When John was out, which 
was almost always ,the case, she would sit for hours, in summer in the garden, in 
winter by the fireside, reading and dreaming, dreaming and reading. There were a 
certain number of neighbours, but no one that she really cared to see. She felt that 
she had nothing in common with them. It was as if they did not speak the same 
language ; they did not understand any of the things that she liked ; and though, when 
they called, she always did her best to be agreeable to them, they instinctively felt 
that she was making an effort ; and their visits grew less and less frequent by degrees. 
John had reproached her, especially of late, with her apathy, and had even insisted 
on her seeing a doctor from Ipswich. After this she had tried to interest herself in a 
local election, in which he was taking a prominent part, and, ina half-hearted sort of 
way, she had succeeded. 

Yet this state of continued compression did not make her unhappy. At first, 
indeed, her isolation in this rambling Georgian house had oppressed her, and the 
craving for expansion had been hard to stifle. But she had gradually become used to 
it. Only now and then a strange melancholy would come over her, a yearning for 
something, vague, indefinable. 

On, on her thoughts wandered, till the sound of wheels crunching on the gravel 
sweep outside roused her reverie. 

A minute later she heard John’s deep voice in the hall, giving some orders about 
his luggage, and asking the servant where she was. In he came, with his heavy tread, 
looking bigger than ever in a fur coat that reached to his heels. He kissed her on 
the forehead, and, taking off his coat, threw himself into an arm-chair. 

“By George, it was a cold journey from the station,” he exclaimed. “ It must be 
freezing hard. My feet are like stones,” he added, as he turned the soles of his boots 
to the fire. 

“You'll have some tea, John, won’t you? you must want it after your journey 

When he had drunk it, he got up and stood on the hearthrug with his back to the 
fire. He was a heavy and rather clumsily made man, with a ruddy face and a bushy, 
black beard. 


“What a relief itis to get back!” he exclaimed, looking complacently round the 
I believe I 


” 
. 


room. “I can’t imagine how any one can live in such a hole as London. 
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should have been ill with the fogs if I'd stopped there another day. Well, I did all 
my business. Went to Keith & Proctor’s, saw Blenkinsop about the mortgages. 
Last night I dined with Chalmers at the House, and stopped for part of the debate on 
the Agricultural Holdings Bil!. By George, you never heard such nonsense as one of 
those Radical chaps was talking. There ought to be a public subscription to ship 
fellows like that off to the colonies. Well, Kate, is there any news?’ 

‘No, nothing,” she answered, “I’m so glad you’ve come back. The place seemed 
quite deserted without you.” 

“Oh, by the by,” he broke in, ‘I thought old Bess was getting a bit groggy, so 
I bought you a new pony. I happened to look in at Tattersall’s on Thursday, and | 
saw just the very thing I wanted for you. A little black beast, a trifle under fourteen 
hands, showy, but quiet as a sheep. There was a cart and harness going at the same 
time, so I bought the lot.”’ 

“ John, it was nice of you.” 

‘Oh, another thing! Who do you think I came across? Why, Lord Flam- 
borough, who used to bea great chum of mine at Eton. I hadn’t seen him for twenty 
years. We sat chatting together over old times at the club, till past one, just like a 
couple of schoolboys. I’ve asked him down for the covert shooting next week. Of 
course, | told him I couldn’t offer him anything very grand, but he said he hated 
great slaughters. When I knew him at Eton, he never expected to come into the 
title. Now, you know, he’s one of the richest peers in the Kingdom. He’s a sort of 
literary, artistic chap, too, so you and he will get on famously together, I expect.” 

“Ts Lady Flamborough coming too?” asked Mrs. Hayward. 

“ His wife? Oh! no. You see I just asked him for the shooting. He’s coming on 
Wednesday, and he will have to get back on the Saturday afternoon. By George ! 


there’s the dressing bell. I’m as hungry as a hunter.” 


I]. 


Again and again during the next three days, Mrs. Hayward found her thoughts 
reverting to the subject of Lord Flamborough’s visit. She tried to recall everything 
that she had heard about him in London. . . A rich eccentric nobleman...an artist of no 
ordinary ability... supposed to have made an unhappy marriage. .. these few factscame 
back to her as fragments of conversation overheard in her father’s house. More than 
this she did not know, but it was sufficient groundwork for her imagination to work 
upon, and during the twilight hours she would conjure up all sorts of fanciful portraits 
of the expected guest. 

She was nervous too, for, though a certain number of visitors came to Coatbridge 
in the course of the year, she had never received so great a personage as Lord Flam- 
borough. In the little world in which she had been brought up, the ways of Society 
had been as a closed book. She was vaguely ashamed of her fears, yet she could not 
resist mentioning them to John. He was annoyed, and answered her shortly that of 
course she was not to put herself out in any way, and that what was good enough for 
him was good enough for Flamborough. Still she noticed that his consultations with 
the head-keeper were longer and more frequent than was usual even at this time of 
the year, and that he was taking special trouble with the shooting arrangements. 

When Wednesday evening came, Mrs. Hayward was sitting, as was her wont, 
over the library fire. John had driven into Coatbridge to meet Lord Flamborough. 

At the sound of wheels outside she jumped up. Her heart was throbbing 
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violently, she was trembling from head to foot. Desperately she struggled to compose 
herself, feeling that her agitation was perfectly ridiculous. 

In came John, followed by a short, thick-set man, with a heavy stoop in his 
shoulders. 

He was slightly bald, with a high, conical-shaped forehead ; his complexion was 
pallid, and his brown beard was stubbly and badly trimmed. It would not have been 
a striking face but for the large, prominent, grey eyes, with finely chiselled lids. 

“T hope you had a pleasant journey,’ murmured Mrs. Hayward as she shook 
hands. She was going to say something more, but her voice sounded strange, and 
startled her. He was watching her closely, and it made her more and more nervous. 

“Yes, thank you,” he answered. “It’s a very easy journey from town by that 
train, as I daresay you know.” 

Then a long pause, during which Mrs. Hayward suffered acutely. She felt that 
she must say something. Fifty different remarks passed through her mind, but she 
rejected them all as soon as they occurred to her. She knew Lord Flamborough’s 
eyes were fixed curiously upon her. The blood mounted to her cheeks, a hot feeling 
came over her. 

Suddenly John called out from the hall, 

“T say, Flamborough, there’s only half an hour before dinner, come and let me 
show you your room,” 

John had invited a few of the neighbours and their wives to meet Lord Flam- 
borough at dinner. Mrs. Hayward had timidly remonstrated, with an instinctive 
feeling that they were not the sort of people whom he would care to meet. But John 
had insisted, declaring that it was the proper thing. 

Half an hour later when she came down to the drawing room she found everyone 
already assembled. 

“ Years ago, Mrs. Hayward,” said Lord Flamborough, as they led the way to the 
dining room, “I met your father. It was just after 1 had come down from Oxford, 
full of all sorts of crude notions about art, literature, and life generally. He gave me 
I remember, some very sound advice, which I have never forgotten. He was a man, 
of .singularly sound judgment, far too able for the position he occupied,” he added, 
thoughtfully, half to himself.” 

Mrs. Hayward looked up at him and said simply, 

“Thank you, Lord Flamborough.” 

He seemed surprised, and glanced quickly at her ; then nodded almost imper- 
ceptibly, as if to say: “ 1 understand.” 

From this moment all constraint between them vanished. He gave her news of 
some of her father’s old friends, telling her little anecdotes of one or two of them, 
which brought the old days vividly back to her. He asked gently about her father, 
regretting that their lives had drifted so far apart. So they talked on, discovering at 
each fresh turn in the conversation that they had something more in common. 

For Mrs. Hayward the dinner table and the people sitting round it had dis- 
appeared. She only knew that she was talking as she had not talked for years, with 
a sense of exquisite exhilaration in throwing off the state of compression in which she 
had been living. 

It was not till after dinner, when he was sitting by her side in the drawing room, 
that the absolute frankness with which she was exposing the whole of her inner life 
to a man whom she had seen for the first time only an hour or two ago, flashed upon 


her. She had been led on by his extraordinary quickness of comprehension. Almost 


before she spoke, he seemed to understand her meaning. 
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She flushed, rose, and, crossing the room, began an animated conversation with 
the fat wife of the county member. 

During the rest of the evening they did not exchange another word, but as she 
bid him good-night there was a humbled look in her eyes, as if asking pardon for her 


abruptness. 


ITI. 


Everyone had gone to bed but John and Lord Flamborough, who sat together in 
the smoking room over their whiskey and cigars. Outside the wind moaned fitfully 
and drove the rain peltiny against the window. 

“What a night !”’ John murmured sleepily. He was tired out, for all day they 
had been shooting in a bitter east wind. 

Presently his cigar rolled on to the floor, his head sank on his chest ; he was 
asleep. 

Lord Flamborough relit his cigar, and went on thinking. He must leave to 
morrow morning by the first train. From this fact there was no escape, and the 
thought of it made his heart ache with a vague unhappiness which he had not felt 
since he was a child. 

So rapidly had his three days at Coatbridge Hall passed that even now he could 
scarcely realize what had happened. All he knew was that he felt a yearning, an un- 
speakable yearning, to be with Mrs. Hayward, to talk to her and to hear her voice. 
It was not love—at least, not love as men generally understand it—for in it there was 
not even the shadow of a desire. He felt no jealousy of John. ‘‘ Why should I?” 
he said to himself, “ what have he and she in common? ” 

There had been but little joy inhis life, so little that he had at last grown sceptical 
of happiness. As a young man his delicate, almost morbid, sensibility had been 
combined with a passionate devction to great ideals, to great ambitions. But the 
world had not handled him gently, and had lost no time in rudely awaking him from 
his dreams. Shock followed shock in quick succession, and these first disenchant- 
ments, this first failing of illusions, caused him intense suffering—suffering such as a 
man of his exquisite sensibility alone could know. He winced and wnithed till ke 
could bear it no longer ; at last, in fierce defiance, he rebelled. He abandoned every- 
thing, and plunged into a whirl of dissipation. And, except for hideous moments 
when the old suffering came back, cruelly, pitilessly, he succeeded in forgetting his 
pain, After each fresh crisis, he would rush on faster and faster, that there might be 
no time left for self-analysis. 

And so, till he was seven and twenty. Then one morning the news came that 
his cousin, the young Lord Flamborough, was dead. On that day his whole position 
changed, and with this change came a sudden weariness of his past mode of life. 
This weariness, sudden as it was, was, nevertheless, quite complete—so complete that 
there were moments when he wondered if the past were his or another man’s. 

Krom a boy he had possessed considerable artistic gifts, and it was to Art that he 
eagerly turned to fill for him his now empty life. Resolutely he set to, and for years 
he worked hard, very hard, and made no little progress. His pictures bore the mark 
of his great natural facility. “ Very clever” was what people said of them. But, 
beyon d this, nothing. How could there be? For his interest in life had vanished, 
the light which had gone out could not be rekindled. 

Thus he dragged on year after year, gradually gaining in skill and reputation, yet 


living listlessly, wearily, taking each day as it came, never looking forward, scarcely 
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ever looking backward. The doctors told him that he was working too hard, that 
his constitution was below par; he must go, they said, to Egypt. But he never left 
England, the energy was wanting. 

About three months after this he married, in the same half-absent, half-mechanical 
way in which he did everything now. He did it because his friends were always 
urging it upon him, for there was no heir to the title. 

When Society heard of the engagement, it sail that the match was more Miss 
Haviland’s making than Lord Flamborough’s. And for once Society was right. She 
was a girl of whose life ambition was the mainspring, and, having set herself the task 
of becoming Countess of Flamborough, she found it a great deal easier than she had 
expected. Lord Flamborough she regarded as a quiet, inoffensive creature, whom 
she would be able to manage and mould without difficulty. She did not care for him, 
not one bit—she made that quite clear to herself before the marriage. But then, was 
she capable of caring for anyone? Yet in spite of it all they got on fairly well to- 
gether ; at least, they never quarrelled, that was not Flamborough’s way. But in 
course of time they saw less and less of one another, not out of dislike for each other's 
society, but because they were simply indifferent to it. And they were childless. 

To-night it was as if he had been suddenly roused from a stupor, as if a flood of 
light had burst in upon his life. He saw clearly around him at last, and understood 
whither he had been drifting during the past ten years. Somehow Mrs. Hayward was 
the cause of this awakening. He was sure of it, though exactly how it was he did not 
know. Only it was so. 

And back came the heartache with the thought of his departure to-morrow, and 
the unspeakable yearning to be with her, to talk to her, and to hear her voice. 
and, as the clock on the mantel-piece began to strike slowly, 





Ting ! ting! ting! 
John woke up with a start. They wished each other good-night and went off to bed. 
i: 

My Dear Mrs. Haywarp, 

I am sincerely sorry that before I left Coatbridge this morning [ had not an 
opportunity of adequately thanking you and John for all your kindness to me during 
my visit. It was a matter of very deep regret to me that I was not able to stay till 
Monday as you so kindly asked me to do. But there was an old promise to preside 
at an annual dinner of artists, and I had not the courage to leave them in the lurch at 
the last moment. 

I cannot tell you what a pleasure it has been to meet you, or the difference it has 
made in my life. Now that we shall not meet again for some time, I feel all the more 
strongly that your friendship is of the greatest possible moment to me. It is because 
I do so much want to keep in touch with you that I beg you to write to me and to let 
me write to you. I feel that you are absolutely the only person to whom I can say 
certain things. What things, I can’t explain. Do you understand? Anyway, won't 
you take it on trust? 

Though all this is at present quite vague in my own mind, one thing at least I 
do know, that you will not misunderstand me when I ask you to be my friend. 

John spoke of running up with you to London for a fortnight at Christmas. If 
you do, of course you must make my house your headquarters. I am writing to him 
about it by this post. Hoping for a letter before long, , 


Very sincerely yours, 


FLAMBOROUGH 
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DEAR Lord FLAMBOROUGH, 


I have delayed answering your letter till now. It has been so difficult, and 


writing has not made it easier. How can I answer it? Ihave asked myself this a 
hundred times, and always fruitlessly, for in each answer that I fancied myself writing, 
a something untrue would slip in. All was fair enough whilst actually unwritten, 
but when it lay there in front of me, the ugliness of it, and the impossibility of 
sending any reply which should not be as absolutely true as I could make it, over- 
whelmed me. 

Last of all, it has come to me that I will be faithful to myself and to you. I will 
write what I should certainly say were you here. Would to God you were! Iam a 
timid woman, I dread letters—but I trust you implicitly, though for that I can give 
no reason to myself, or to you. 

How shall I begin? Best perhaps, because it makes things clearest, by telling 
you that when your letter came, I knew its contents before I opened it. Nothing in 
it caused me one moment’s surprise. Only joy—yes, joy ; I will say it once, only 
once, for it is true, and it will not be said again. 

Do you know, does anyone save my own happy self know, what it means, after 
years of darkness, and of living in a dim-lit cave, to come abroad and feel the living 
sunshine all about one, the current of life flowing from the sky to the softly waving 
tree tops, across the dancing flowers, and thence to one’s own happy heart? An 
evening sunshine too, that brings peace and blessing, not the restlessness of the 
morning, nor the fever of mid-day, but the peace and the rest of evening at last—at 
last! (1 feel very old, 1 am old, though only thirty-five.) This your visit—you— 


have brought to me. A new heaven and a new earth are mine. Is all this the mere 





romancing of a sentimental woman? I don’t know—lI only know that it is true. 

And because it is true I will not take what you offer me—your friendship. It is 
the thing I would soonest have on earth—but I will not. Life is very difficult—I 
mean it is very difficult to do what we know to be right, to keep ideals steadily in 
front of us. It would be harder than ever to me, so I would rather not see you or 
I 


want to be remembered, as I shall remember, one chamber in my heart yours, 





I don’t want you to forget me 





write to you again. I won't ask you to forget me 


where no other has the right to enter. 

Written words are so treacherous, convey meanings never intended by the writer. 
Please understand me. You will not read anything in it, that is not there—others 
might. Wall you destroy it? I should feel safer if you did, and happier if you did 
not. Do with it as you will. 

Good-bye, 
KATE HAYWARD. 


My Drak Mrs. HAywakp, 
lorgive me for writing once more. It is the last time—I understand, but it 


is very, very hard. Good-bye. 1am leaving Jengland to-night. 


Always yours, 


7. 
More than a year had passed. . . It was summer-time, and the fresh, morning sun- 


light was streaming in through the open bow-window of the dining-room. John and 








a 
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Mrs. Hayward were breakfasting. John, the same red-faced, burly figure, Mrs. 
Hayward a trifle paler and thinner. 





“Tt’s queer,” suddenly remarked John, as he turned over the 7zmes, “ how we've 
lost sight of Flamborough. I’ve never seen him once, since he came back to England. 
He wrote me such a civil letter too, after he came to shoot that time, and asked us 
up to stay with him at his house in town.” 

“T suppose he’s been so busy with his painting,’ answered Mrs. Hayward 
listlessly. 

“Yes, that’s what made me think of him. There’s an account of one of his 
pictures in the paper this morning. He seems to have made quite a hit.” 

Mrs. Hayward looked up quickly— 

“What do they say? Read it to me,” she said, in a low hurried voice. 


‘“*Dawn’, by the Earl of Flamborough. A dark, windswept plain, faintly lit up on 
the horizon by the first streaks of the rising sun; in the foreground a figure of a man, 
travel-stained, and bent with fatigue, trudging along towards the light. 

Lord Flamborough’s work is always full of ‘clever painting, but hitherto even the 
best of it—as the ‘ River-Scene’ exhibited in last year’s Academy, for instance—contained 

little more than great manual dexterity. It was only the work of a very brilliant amateur. 

| But here we have something quite different. The workmanship is still as sound as ever, 
and, though owing to the size of the canvas the composition at first sight appears somewhat 
bald, the picture possesses a grandeur and a depth of feeling such as can only emanate from 
a great artist. Both the landscape and the figure are treated with intense realism, yet with 
such breadth of handling that they have almost a symbolical meaning. We have no hesi- 
tation in bestowing this—the highest praise Lord Flamborough’ Ss picture, for it is 
certainly one of the finest that British Art has produced within the last few years.”’ 








“ How curious,’ added John, “that a chap in Flamborough’s position, a rich peer, 
with a big place in Yorkshire, should be an artist. I never could quite get to the 
bottom of him. Could you, Kate?” 

“Perhaps,” she answered dreamily. 

He looked at her impatiently for an instant, then, with a shrug of his shoulders 
got up. 

“ Well, I must be off,” he said. ‘“ Those beasts I bought at the Ipswich sale 


arrived last night, and I haven't had a look at them yet.” 


H.C. 
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EDITORIAL. 
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M. Maurice Barrés. | Lady Greville. (Lady Violet Greville). 

Rev. Dr. William Barry. _ Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Mr. Robert Bateman. | Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

Miss Elizabeth Bisland. | Hon. Lionel Holland. 

M. Paul Bourget. _ | Mr. John Hollingshead. 

Rev. Stopford Brooke. _ Mr. Herbert P. Horne. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton. Mr. Selwyn Image. 

Mr. Oscar Browning. Mr. Lionel Johnson. 

Professor James Bryce, M.P. ' Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones. 

The Countess of Caithness (Duchesse de | Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. 
Pomar). | Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P. 


Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 

Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P. 


Hon. Arthur Capel. 
Lady Emily Cherry. 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd. 


Lady Randolph Churchill. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. M. ‘‘ Maarten Maartens’”’ 


| 
Mr. W. S. Colles. | The Countess of Mar. 
Mr. Kinloch Cooke. | Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham, M.P. | Rev. Professor Momerie. 
Miss May Crommelin. _ The Countess of Munster. 
Madame Darmsteter. | Miss Meresia Nevill. 

(Miss Mary Robinson. ) | Mr. C. W. Radcliffe-Cooke, M.P. 
Dean of St. Paul's. | Dr. W. B,. Richardson. 
M. Degas. | Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A. 
Mr. Edward Delille. | Miss Mabel Robinson. 
The Earl of Desart. | The Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval 
Mr. Coningsby Disraeli. | Mr. George Augustus Sala. 
The Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. | Mr. Charles H. Shannon. 











Sir George Douglas, Bart. Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
Mr. Louis Dyer. Mr. Walter Sickert. 

Hon. Stuart Erskine. Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A. 

M. Fantin Latour. Mr. H. Smith Wright, M.P. 
Mrs. Fleming Mr. J. Robert Tennant. 

Mr. C. J. Follett, C.B. Mr. Ben Tillett. 

Mr. Lloyd George, M.P. Mr. Herbert Vivian. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P. _ Mr. Arnold White. 

Mrs. Grimwood. | Mr. J. Mc Neill Whistler. 
Mr. W. G. Grace. | M. Emile Zola. 


Mr. H. Gordon-Cumming. 


The Editors will be glad to consider MSS. but can only return them when 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

All MSS. and Editorial communications should be addressed to Mr. W. H. 
WILKINS, or to Mr. HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, 15B, Arlington Street, Piccadilly, S.W. 

On all matters connected with the Trade, applications should be made to the 
Publishers, Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paternoster Square, E.C. 

Messrs. LAURENCE & SHEILD, Lombard House, George Yard, Lombard Street, 
E.C., are the sole agents for advertisements. 

A few extra copies of Mr. Whistler’s “Song on Stone” have been printed, and 
may be obtained, price 6d. each, upon application to the Editors. 
Hy Mr. FreperIcK H. GRau, Artist in Furniture and Decorator, has been appointed 
| to frame the lithographs which appear in THE ALBEMARLE. (Vide Advt.) 
The interview with M. Zola which appeared in the February number of THE 








ALBEMARLE was written by Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe. We mention this, as its 
; authorship has been wrongly attributed in some of the many press-notices which this 
| | contribution evoked. 


| W. H. WILKINS Baa 
| HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE astors. 
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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





‘That promising magazine, the A/Jemar/le."'"—Black and White. 


“ The Albemarle is promising.” —7he Author. 


“Will be found to fill a long-felt void in periodical literature. The shape of the 
Albemarie is convenient and pleasing to the eye; paper and type are good, and the general 
impression of the reader as he lays it down is one of kindliness and gratitude to editors and 


publishers alike.”— H/u// Courier. 





“An amusing mixture of seriousness and light comedy humour.’—G/asgow Herald. 


‘‘A Review with a character and mission of its own.’’—A/anchester Examiner. 


‘The Albemarle, the new sixpenny monthly which has just been started, contains asa 
trontispiece one of Mr. Whistler’s ‘Songs on Stone’. It might not be a bad speculation for 
some art dealer to buy up all the extra copies, as the ‘Songs on Stone’, which appeared 
in the W4/ir/wind and were sold along with that paper for the modest sum of one penny, are 
now being bought by art connoisseurs from one guinea upwards.” —Sritish Weekly. 


‘‘This clever little monthly review . . . Its aim is a high one, and it is evident 


that no pains have been spared to get good and popular writers to win public favour.’’— 
Woman's Herald. 


‘The review possesses attractions literary, social and political '"— Yorkshire Post. 


“The Albemarle in its second number maintains the promise of its first appearance, 
and, if anything, has a greater range of thought and readableness in its articles.’’—Leeds 


Mercury. 


‘ Everything here is overshadowed by Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s inspired article 
But there are several items which should not be overlooked.’’"—Aradford Observer. 


“That the A/demar/e is an organ of independent individual opinion is well exemplified 
by the fact that the present number contains political articles by two writers so opposed to 
each other as Mr. Herbert Gladstone and Sir Herbert Maxwell.’’—Zvening Standard. 


‘Carefully got up, neatly printed, and extremely readable.’’"—A lerdeen Journal. 
‘A magazine with a mission.'’"—Devon Daily Gazette. 


‘*Mr. Whistler's ‘ Song on Stone’ in the first number of the A4emarée is the best black 
and white production of the year.” —A rérs¢. 


‘* A Review of many merits.’’"—Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 
‘‘A bright number. . . sustains the promise of its earlier issues.’— 7he Gentlewoman. 
‘Full of bright pleasant reading.’’"—Aderdeen Fournal. 


‘‘ There is great freshness,as well as vigour about this little sixpenny monthly Review.""— 
Bristol Press and Mirvoyr. 


‘Sound articles by well-known writers.’—Army and Navy Gazetle. 


‘The Albemarle is the third number of a nicely printed magazine, thecontents of which 
are diversified enough, and the lithographic illustration a very good one.’’—Queen. 


‘The Albemarle is the best of the new magazines. . . Paper, printing and technique 
alike are excellent. Contents are interesting and varied.—’’ Nottingham Guardian. 


‘This new magazine deserves to succeed."’"— Whitehall Review. 


‘The Al/lemar/e would seem to have fairly established itself as a high-class Review, and 
we are inclined to think that it will go on and prosper mainly for this reason—that its papers 
are short. Many of the monthly Reviews are cast aside on account of the length to 
which the articles they contain are spun out, when all that the writers have to say might 
be compressed into half the space, or even less. The A/bemarle marks a new departure 
in monthly Reviews, and if the editors keep to the plan they have adopted it will live 
and thrive.'’"—Agentish Observer. 
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SpecraL NotTicE:—The next issue of THE ALBEMARLE will contain 
an unpublished study by Srr Freperick Lericuton, P.R.A,, 
«A Dead Romeo”. 


~WILLOW-WILLOW.” 


A. LITHOGRAPH 


By MARCUS STONE, K.A. 


Notice.—The next number of THr ALBEMARLE will contain tntey 
alia:—‘* A portrait of M. Renan,” by Mapame James DarMSTETER ; 
The Russian Famine,” by Proressor Kovatevsky; ‘* Modern French Art 
and its Critics,” by Rev. Dr. Baynarp KLEIN; a Paper by Susan, CounrTEss 
OF MALMESBURY; and ‘“*An Awkward Will” (conclusion ), by the Fart or 
DESART. 
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Messrs. Macuriran « Coes New Books. 


NEW DRAMA BY LORD TENNYSON. 


Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


THE FORESTERS: ROBIN HOOD AND 
MAID MARIAN. 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, Poer Laureate. [On March 29. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN § CO, bey leave to announce that they have made arrangements to add to the above-mentioned 
Series the most tone of 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


These will be in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the first editions, ant will be ace yp Lieier dl by reproductions of 
ALL the original illustrations. There will also be prejire lto etch volume a short introduction written by MR, CHARLES 
DICKENS, the novelist’s eldest son, giving a history of the writ ing and publication of etch book, together with other details 
biographical and bibliographical, likely to be of interest to the reier, 


The first six volumes of the Sertes will appear monthly in the following order :— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, with 50 Illustrations - - - - March 25 

OLIVER TWIST, with 27 Illustrations . . - - - April 26 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 44 Illustrations . . ; . May 25 
| MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 41 Illustrations - - - : Fune 27 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with g7 Illustrations - - - - Fuly 25 
BARNABY RUDGE, with 76 Illustrations - - - - - August 26 
) NEW BOOK BY DR. ABBOTT. 


Now Keady. Two vols, &vo. parchment, 25s. net. 
THE ANGLICAN CAREER OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


By Epwin A. ABBOTT. 





MACMILLAN & Co., LONDON. 





